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worse-connected; neither (in the editor's opinion) of 

much interest to man or artist. We would more will- 
ingly, indeed, defalcate the Diary of ' Palette-layings,' 
and ' meguilp receipts ' than of certain human troubles 
and accusations of the spirit towards the 'world out- 
side ;' first, because no artist will learn much by recipes, 
and next, because we print this not so much for him as 
for his brothers (on the other side of a very high and 
thick wall) — men, who are accused of insensibility to 
art, and o( maltreating genius, or of neglecting it — men, 
who join the rescue so heartily (when wny cry reachet 
yUtn) that alms giving, as well as asking, is to be 
abolished.] 

J. T. 



WANDERINGS IN THE SOT/THWEST. 

SECOND SEBIE3. ; """ 

HO. 4. 

J£On the morning of the 27th of October, 
an unusual stir amongst the camp dogs 
announced the arrival of a stranger at the 
Post, and in a few moments a tall hunter 
rode up, dressed in buck-skin breeches and 
frock-coat. His name was Clowd; he was 
guide to Major R., and he announced the arri- 
val of the long-expected company of mount- 
ed Rifles', commanded by that officer; they 
were returning from a long search for In- 
dians, with but trifling success, and I puj£ 
posed to avail myself of this opportunity 
to return to San Antonio. Soon after, a 
squadron of horsemen appeared over a low* 
Mil, where the winding of the EI Paso 
road loses itself t* our view; a long train 
of wagons followed, their white covers 
shining in the sun, and successively disap- 
pearing in the ravines. Their first camp- 
ing-ground was to be seventeen miles dis- 
tant, and I had . no opportunity to reach 
the team with my baggage, unless a team 
was sent expressly to overtake them. Sev- 
eral hours passed before I could get it in 
readiness, and an escort of six men was 
sent -with me; for all of which I am 
indebted to the kindness of Captain Car- 
penter, by which he added another to the 
many claims he has to my grateful remem- 
brance. A hurried farewell to my late 
companions, and to my fast friends, Cola 
and. Quail, and I was bounding over the 
rocky ground, away from scenes that I 
shall never see again, though every feature 
of them is indelibly stamped upon my re- 
collection. We had a distant view of the 
theatre of our late conflict with the Apaches, 
passed up through the canons, and out 
again upon the table-lands, and among the 
dog-towns, at a rapid rate, but could, not 
overtake the Rifles, until they had nearly 
reached their camp. I found Major R. an 
invalid, carried in an ambulance, and he 
tendered me his horse to ride. 

The Major and Assistant-Surgeon Smith 
were the only commissioned officers in the 
command, and I was provided for in the 
Doctor's tent. "Whisky seems to be re- 
garded as an essential in the stores of a 
campaigner ; and the Captaiu, some days 
before my departure from Camp Lancaster, 
had placed a bottle of choice quality in 
mine, which I produced and presented to 
the mess, with a high encomium upon its 
quality. The Major prepared from it, 
with elaborate skill, a choice toddy ; and, 
upon tasting it, declared that he did not 
appreciate ttfe quality of- the liquor. I 
took up the bottle, it looked paler than it 
onght; I tasted it, and the truth flashed 
upon me, that my servant at the Post had 
taken advantage of my delay in getting off, 
and substituted water for the greater part 
of my .whisky. "I beg your pardon, 



Major; but I believe some one has sub- 
stituted water in the bottle." " Yes," 
said he, gruffly, tasting it again, "and 
d — n bad water, too /" 

Before daylight the next morning, the 
bugles sounded the reveille, and the camp 
was soon all astir. A hundred and fifty 
mules were to harnessed, and fifty horses 
to be groomed and fed, while fires were 
lighted in all directions, preparatory to 
breakfast: a fatigue-party strike the tents, 
and stow the wagons and the teamsters be- 
gin the day's work of beating and damning 
the mules. Breakfast over, the call of 
" boots and saddles" increases the commo- 
tion, and all are soon in readiness to start, 
when the bugles "sound to horse," and 
before its last note is ended every man is 
mounted, and another day's march begins. 
The Major leads off in his ambulance, fol- 
lowed by his boy, like a dark shadow that 
he is, on a pony, his legs being too short 
to reach the stirrups, his feet rest in the 
straps. Next ride the Surgeon and the 
" Wanderer," smoking remarkably long 
pipes; then comes a wagon with camp 
equipage and baggage of the officers, be- 
hind it hangs a hen-coop, whose inmates 
are expected to lay eggs at every favorable 
opportunity, in default of which they are 
liable to get into a stew. Next come the 
company of riflemen, under the immediate 
command of the First Sergeant, and pre- 
ceded by two men with bugles slang at 
their backs. The mornings are foggy, for 
it is late in October, and the nights are 
cool. About nine o'clock the sun breaks 
out; overcoats are laid across the saddles, 
and still it grows hotter. We become thirsty, 
and drink from a canteen that bangs at the 
horn of the saddle; the water is warm, 
and how could we "take it cool." Ye 
gods! what a thing it is to be a soldier, 
and wear a little cap with not enoogh of, 
front to protect the nose from blistering ; 
to be a soldier and serve one's country 
brown. But the wagons string so far be- 
hind, that I had almost forgotten them, 
and the rear-guard I never saw on the 
march. Arrived at Howard's springs, a 
halt is made of a couple of hours, in order 
to afford an opportunity for the animals to 
get water, for we camp that night where 
there is none. Hastily unsaddling and 
turning my horse loose, I hurry down to 
the water to get a good draught at a 
small spring, that fn my way np I bad 
cleaned out and walled up, for those that 
might come after me ; but, to my surprise, 
it was tilled up with/water-plants and in- 
sects that feed upon them, so I put my 
face down at the edge of the pond where 
there was a space clear from weeds, and 
drank my fill with the rest. There were 
no ducks in the pond, so I took my gun 
and strolled up the ravine, where I had 
killed turkeys a few months before; but 
the leaves were fallen from the willows, 
the buck-eye bushes and the grape-vines, 
and the turkeys had grown older and 
wiser. Here was the first opportunity that 
I had had to realize that autumn is here 
also, as well as in the far regions of the 
north — a desolating season, and even when 
there is no killing frost, there too " leaves 
have their time to fall, and flowers to 
wither." A large " prairie snake" lay coil- 
ed np in my path, with its head resting 
close by a marmot's" hole, apparently wait- 
ing for him to make his exit, and seemed 



not at all disposed to leave on my account. 
From my earliest recollections I have re- 
garded it a virtue to kill a snake, and my 
aversion to that class of animals lias in no 
wise diminished since I have learned to call 
them by their more respectable cognomen 
of Ophidian reptiles— are they not still 
serpents, and am I not of the. seed of the 
woman? My gun was loaded with small 
shot in one barrel,, and buck-shot in the " 
other; but T was unwilling to make a 
noise by firing it. I thought I could crosh ' 
his head with the breech of the gun, but t 
was mistaken. I held him with it, how- 
ever, until I could place' my foot upon his 
neck, and draw out the ramrod ; while his 
majesty took a turn around my leg, I en- 
deavored to screw the worraer of the 
rod into his head, but the skull was too 
thick, and I grew desperate ; notwithstand- 
ing my whole weight was upon him, he 
was slipping out from under my foot, and, 
so to decide the matter, I placed the muzzle 
of the gun to his head and fired. This was 
the largest snake I had seen in Texas, and 
measured three feet longer than my gun. 
It is not a venomous species ; but they are 
more often met with in the open country 
than any other, except the rattle-snake."^ 
They are very destructive to poultry in the 
new settlements, and T killed one a few ' 
days after on the San Fillippe, attempting 
to swallow a rabbit. Our camp for the 
night was chosen in a valley, where it was 
so dark, that it was difficult to select our 
ground. The grass was rank and dry, and 
as our fires were kindled they spread 
amongst it, and were allowed to burn far 
enough to prevent their rekindling in the . 
night, and then extinguished by beating 
the flames with empty corn-sacks, for the 
want of bushes. In a box, which was 
taken each night from the wagons and 
placed in the tent, was a jar containing all 
the small reptiles that I could collect dur- 
ing my stay at Camp Lancaster. Among 
them were scorpions, tarantulas, lizards, 
centipedes, snakes, etc., and the jar was 
filled with whisky for their preservation. I 
noticed that this bottle was out of the 
place into which it had been closely fitted, 
and upon examining it, it appeared that 
one of the men who had taken it from .tlurj; 
wagon, smelling '.the coveted • beve'raj. 
and it being too dark to see the oonteQ 
had drank off a half pint :of the tincfcifl 
and was unable to replace the jar; AaJL, 
party who unloaded the wagon woulcuU. i 
the same on dnty in, the morning, iV v£Jro*L 
left out for the benefit of "the nlan, lfjms 
would relish the same by daylight. . .^|ffl||f^ 
affair was soon rumored tfironglt camp, 
but theoffender was not discovered!. Our 
guide, Clowd, whom we had not seen dur- 
ing the day, came into camp with a fine . 
buck lashed to his saddle. He is a remark- 
able man; he leaves camp in the morn- 
ing before the train, and we see him no 
more till we make our next encampment, 
when we generally find him with some 
game that he has -killed during the day. . 
He evades the society of all but one com- 
panion, with whom he seems never tq 
speak. He is said to be a native of Ten- 
nessee ; his appearanoe is that of a man 
of great intellect and. perfect physical de- 
velopment; he knows the wilderness like 
a book, and he has that important accom- 
plishment possessed by few even on. the 
: frontiers — of a good . hunter. This is "an 
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art of more difficult attainment than is gen- 
erally supposed by those who do not 
know the habits of game. I have had 
experience enough to convince me that one 

may perish from hunger-in the midst of 
game, from the want of skill in hunting it. 
One should never rely upon it exclusively 
who travels in. the most favored regions 
in that respect. 

The next day we reached the Devil's river, 
and stopped at an old camp-ground which 
was covered with the feathers of wild 
turkeys that had been slaughtered here. 
There was a pond of water near by, hut the 
head of the stream was yet ten miles below. 
My bad success as a hunter did not deter 
me from another trial at the turkeys. I 
repaired to the deepest part of the thicket. 
where a large button-wood tree (sycamore) 
threw its branches far over the water, and 
around which were abundant signs of 
turkeys. Concealing myself in the roots 
of an upturned tree, I waited patiently for 
two hours, until it was almost dark, when 
the intrusion of a couple of riflemen dissi- 
pated my hopes of roast turkey. It was 
strange that they would not come back to 
roost there, such a secluded place as it was, 
and so perfectly safe. Clowd came in soon 
after with eight that he bad killed with his 
rifle, and he said that the ninth had escaped 
him. It was delightful to find one's self 
once more in the wooded bottoms of this 
river, amongst the pecans and live oaks, 
through which we journeyed the next day, 
and camped on the bank of the river where 
the road leaves it for the high lands again. 
It was early in the afternoon, and after 
bathing in the limpjd water, we gathered 
pecans, which were very abundant, not- 
withstanding -the large number of turkeys, 
wild hogs (Peccaries), and bears that sub- 
sist upon them. They were so abundant 
that in an hour I gathered a half bushel, 
but in the deep shadow of the trees the 
poison-oak (Bhus toxicodendron) covers 
the ground, and notwithstanding the late- 
ness of the season, and its leaves were livid 
red with their approaching fall, I was 
again severely poisoned. The scene at this 
crossing is the most picturesque that Ihad 
seen on the route. A broad sheet of blue 
water surrounded by the dark green foliage 
jpf„fcbe oaks overarching the road, and the 
clils of limestone beyond, above, and sur- 
rounding all, and shutting out the winds, 
an,d the beams of the declining sun, con- 
spired to throw a spell of wild beauty about 
tfij? place, that caused me to sit there until 
tlje-eober shadows of night gathered upon 
it all. Darkness found me. there, seated. 
,ak>^e upon a rock, with my feet in the 
w£ter, listening to its music among the 
stones below, and wondering why the 
. Mocking-bird, the Cardinal, and all the 
tuneful train of birds had left it for other 
regions. Their departurejnore than any- 
thing else, reminded me that another 
autumn with its yellow melancholy was at 
hand, another season of vegetable repose. 
That night was very dark, and I was roused 
frpm a sound sleep by the Doctor, who said 
the Indians were stampeding the animals. 
I, could hear a great commotion in camp 
-s-tbe hailing of the sentries, and the 
mules jerking at their chains, but I com- 
forted, myself with the consciousness that I 
had no horse more to be stolen, and I had 
narelish for.havirig a wooden skewer run 
through my vitals without 'sbnio adequate 



consideration — and I was - lying not far 
from the grave of a man who was killed a 
year before, by his fellow traveller mistak- 
ing him in the dark for a Comanche. 
Quiet was soon restored, when it was found 
that a stray mnle had been loafing about 
the camp, and had alarmed the other ani- 
mals. The next two nights were spent on 
the table-lands, where water was found 
only in holes, and stagnant. The rear 
guard came into camp one night with a 
bear that they had killed near one of these 
water-holes after we had left it. A ham 
from it was sent to our mess, but its meat 
was so poor and tongh, that it was impos- 1 
sible to eat it. 

A journey through the wilderness, over 
a road that you have travelled before, even 
with the luxury of a good horse, and enters 
taming companions, is fatiguing, and one 
hears the order to halt with more interest 
than any other word during the day; and 
there is a longing for the end, when the 
travel-worn may again rest under the 
friendly shadow of a roof; I looked, there- 
fore, with more interest upon my old camp 
ground on the Piedras Pintos, the first I 
made after leaving Fort Clark three months 
before, than any object since. "Wo could 
easily have gone on to the fort the same 
day, but it was necessary to " fix up ;" faces 
must be shaved, and clean shirts and col- 
lars, and sometimes entire changes were 
necessary. This was my lsgt opportunity 
for a hunt, and' without waiting for dinner, 
I took my gun and started up the creek. 
I wandered long through the dry grass and 
thickets of shrub-oaks, blasted by prairie 
fires; a solemn stillness reigned through all 
the solitude, and I was .startled by the 
crackling of the dead twigs beneath my 
own feet. I discovered a pile of noble 
turkeys iu the edge of the thicket close to 
me, but before I could fire they had disap- 
peared. I could hear them one by one fly 
across the stream, which was here widened 
into a lagoon three miles long. I went 
around it, and having crossed the stream, was 
slowly making my way through the grass, 
nearly breast high, watching more carefully 
for Indians than anything else, when a pro- 
digious rushing noise, not more than six 
yards from me, was so suddenly made as 
to throw me entirely off from my propriety, 
and before I could satisfy myself that I was 
not a murdered man, a huge gobbler had 
taken wing, and was making,for a'thicket. 
I raised my piece but it would not go off, 
and I found too late that I had pulled the 
wrong trigger. What'vexation ! Why do 
I write of it, but as a lesson to those who 
would aspire to be Nimrods. So I returned 
to camp after an afternoon of hard toil, 
faint with hunger, without having fired a 
ahot, and had the satisfaction of finding that 
the Major had killed a splendid turkey 
without haying lef£ the camp, and with his 
spectacles on his nose. The next morning 
we rode into the Fort and finished our long 
sojourn in the heart of the Indian country. 
I shook hands with old Major Simonson, 
Doctor Morris, and the other officers, as 
with oldfrends, and felt it was a great relief 
to be among the-abodes of men, although I 
was still five days' journey from San An- 
tonio, and two from the nearest settlement. 
I felt relieved from that incessant watch- 
fulness that becomes a .habit in a hostile 
region. And here I will close my "wan- 
derings." ■■■■-■ 



In these letters I have endeavored to 
give. a truthful impression rather than a 
captivating one. I have avoided any gen- 
eralizations based upon limited observation. 
I have avoided narrating anything of 
which I have not myself been an observer. 
I went to Texas to satisfy my curiosity, 
and to study its resources and natural his- 
tory, and I am confident that those who 
have felt interest enough in these letters 
to read them all, have a truer picture of 
that country than can be found in any 
other quarter. Of its political, social, and re- 
ligious condition, I have not written. For 
the most part, I have avoided the settle- 
ments, and found my companionship in the 
solitudes of the untrodden wild?, and have 
never felt alone where nature displays so 
many charms; to her lovers she needs.no 
artificial coloring. To such every region 
possesses an interest, which those who 
worship at a false shrine can never appre- 
ciate. If I had been disposed to suppress 
a part of the truth, and give play to fancy, 
no country that I have ever visited affords 
a better field. Nowhere have I seen na- 
ture display so much of chastened beauty, 
or pugged grandeur, as in the regions I 
have attempted to describe ; nowhere have 
I seen realized, in so high a degree, the 
charms of the classical Arcadia as in the 
rolling grassy regions of" "Western Texas. 
Its landscapes ever varying, yet always 
beautiful ; its sparkling waters bursting at 
once from their rocky caverns into the 
glad sunlight; its sunny skies and healthful 
breezes breathing a perpetual, inspiration 
of strength to the invalid, ail invite him 
and the thousand homeless ones to its 
bosom. In few countries will one find so 
much done by nature to prepare the 
ground for the settler, and so little by art. 
It is in the raising of stock that the chief 
wealth of the country will in the future 
consist. Cattle require no other attention 
than is necessary to keep them from stray- 
ing too. far; and marking, to enable the 
owner to identify them ; and no occupa- 
tion can be more healthful to the tubercu- 
lous invalid than the care of them. Mex- 
ican herdsmen can be employed at from 
five to ten dollars per month and rations, 
and often make better field hands than 
negroes, and the loss is not so great if they 
run away, which, from the vicinity of the 
Mexican frontier, the negroes are prone to 
do ; so that as a general rule few of them 
are employed there for such purposes. 
Stock cattle can be bought for seven dol- 
lars a head, and any one who is at all ac- 
quainted with the business can calculate 
their rate of increase better than I. It is 
sufficient to say that those who are in the 
business are becoming rapidly wealthy. 
To any one desirous of visiting the coun- 
try, and spending a few months in inves- 
tigating the resources of the country, for 
the purposes of settlement, or pursuit of 
health, or enjoyment of nature in her 
"visible forms" and primitive loveliness, 
I would recommend to leave the steamer 
at Indianola and take the mail coach to 

1 Antonio. The time occupied is forty- 
eight hours. At the latter place, one can 
purchase a pony enough cheaper to pay the 
fare (fifteen dollars) in the coach, and mak- 
ing that place his head-quarters, he can 
suit his journeyings to his convenience. A 
saddle made in San Antonio is the best, 
and most salable when he has no longer ' 
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use for it. His travel may be extended 
alone in perfect safety, South, and East, and 
in small parties, well armed, in any other 
direction. He should be provided with a 
good fowling-piece, which, taken all in all, 
is the best weapon for that country, and 
the sooner he learns to sleep on the ground 
with a blanket and his saddle, the better. 
He will save many a half-dollar otherwise 
spent for a worse bed, and the invalid who 
has strength to ride, may do so with per- 
fect impunity, nay, even with benefit. 
And if he knows how to use his gun he 
will need but few stores that he cannot 
carry in his saddle-bags. He will find set- 
tlements, if he chooses, sufficiently frequent- 
to meet emergencies, and if, through any 
mischance, he should fiad himself " hard 
up," he will find friends according to his 
merits, as generous and hospitable as in 
any part of the world, and more than one 
can realize who has been dragging out his 
existence among the cold, calculating con- 
ventionalisms of our old towns and settle- 
ments. He will learn that happiness does 
not consist in the amount of luxuries which 
may be heaped about him, nor in the ap- 
probation of the purse-proud and soulless 
creatures, who know not God except in 
thoir prayers, and who see nothing in the 
face of all His magnificent creations to ad- 
mire but themselves and .the work of their 
own hands. He will return from his wan- 
derings a healthier, wiser, and a better 
man. J. D. B. S. 
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LIFE 07 B. Jtt. HAYDOff, 

Historical Painter. 
388 Jxttoru <&. %tt$tti8. „ 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

"We left Haydon struggling with the dif- 
ficulty of realizing his ideal of the heroie 
character in the figure of Dentatus. He 
had determined that it should be what he 
considered heroic; that is, a man in the 
vigorof life, and of the most perfect natu- 
ral form. But may we not ask why he 
willfully ignored the fact that contributes so 
largely to the grandeur of his subject, which 
is, that Dentatus at this period was an 
old man, indeed, a very old man, who 
gave the precious last remains of life to 
his country! "Why did he throw this 
point aside, which makes the act so touch- 
ing and forceable? Will our readers agree 
with us that it was because his mind was 
saturated through and through with the 
study of the antique ; which rarely repre- 
sents old age, and never, we believe, other- 
wise than in repose — as if age should do 
naught but sit beside the gods? Yet he 
had some vague inkling of what should 
have been the truth, for he goes on from 
our last quotation : " How was I to build 
an heroic form, like life, yet above life ?" 
[Good heavens, why did he want to be 
above life? Was not Dentatus a man? 
was the action, after all, so superhuman that 
none but a Godlike form could execute it ?] 
"How I puzzled, painted, rubbed out, and 
began again ! Wilkie knew nothing of the 
heroic. In the antique I found something 
of what I wanted, but I desired more of na- 
ture than. I could jind in any of the antique 
figures. In my model I saw the back vary 



according to the action of the arms. In 
the antique these variations were not so 
apparent. Was nature or the antique 
wrong? Why did not the difference of 
shape from difference of action appear as 
palpably in the antique as in nature ? This 
puzzled me to death. If I copied what I 
saw in life, Fuseli said, ** This looks too 
much like life !* If I copied the marble, 
Wilkie said, ' That looks as if you had 
painted from stone.' " Here is the great art 
difficulty stated fairly enough, and here we 
see Haydon in what is called " a fix." But 
his deliverer was coming, as usual, in the odd 
and quiet shape of Wilkie, who called 
" when my hero was done, though any- 
thing but well done." Indeed it is difficult 
to conceive what it must have been with 
Haydon's imperfect execution and between 
his advisers. Here we shall see how he 
compromised between them, not having 
courage to follow Wilkie, and his bold and 
inquiring nature utterly rejecting Fuseli, 
Let .us not forget, however, that he did 
think about the matter, that, he gave his 
best heart to it, and was not willfully and 
stupidly blind as his predecessors had been. 
He attacked the fortress and left his body 
in the ditch ; let us, therefore, be grateful 
that he lies bridging the interval between 
us and the great outwork of the Renais- 
sance. 

Wilkie, that morning, had in his pocket 
a document the most important to Haydon 
that ever met his eyes, and one not with- 
out consequence to us : — to wit ; an order 
to see the Elgin marbles. These price- 
less remains of the most perfect Greek 
art were then in the possession of Lord 
Elgin, who had brought them to England 
at his own expense, and rejecting an offer 
of [we believe] £100,000 from Napoleon 
I., was ultimately compelled to accept 
£35,000 from the British Government; 
having had them upon his hands for years 
in the pjace where Haydon and "Wilkie 
now found them. Haydon asserts Lord 
Elgin to have been the loser of £16,000 
in money actually spent in procuring and 
transporting them. The place of this tem- 
porary halt between the Parthenon and 
the British Museum, was a damp and dirty 
pent-house, where lay the marbles within 
sight and reach. They came upon Haydon 
like a revelation ; they were exactly the 
things which he wanted ; and he (we must 
admit the truth of his own assertion), was 
exactly the person who would stop at no 
difficulty to assert the justice of his opinion, 
that they might receive that admiration 
which the world now awards them. 

Young, daring, self-confident, with great 
theoretical knowledge, and an earnest pas* 
sion for the truth, he pitted himself against 
the dilettanti, and won his battle. He 
dared to say what he saw in these works, 
asserted the value of his own judgment, 
scornfully laughing at the ignorant unprac- 
tical talk of the connoisseurs ; convinced 
the world^-and made himself a host of 
enemies, among those who should have 
been his patrons. This latter result ap- 
pears, we must confess, to have arrived 
mainly through the brusque and audacious 
manner in which he chose to express his 
convictions in a matter in which many 
other men, whose opinions were the law, 
had committed themselves to one contrary 
to his own. In bis exaggerative enthusi- 
asm he asserted that these sculptures would 



"as completely overthrow the old an- 
tiques as ever one system of philosophy - 
overthrew another less enlightened— were 
the Elgin marbles lost, there would be as 
great a gap in art as there would be in 
philosophy if Newton had never existed." 
This opinion he carried to the utmost by 
delivering lectures, publishing pamphlets 
and letters to the newspapers, and last, 
not least, in instructions to his pupils. 

Having narrated what he did in relation 
to these marbles, and its result to himself; " 
let us examine what lie saw. " The first ' 
thing I fixed my eyes upon was the wrist 
of a figure in one of the female- groups, itt 
which was visible, though in a female 
form, the radius and ulna. I was aston- 
ished, for I had never seen them hinted at 
in any female wrist in the antique. I 
darted my eye to the elbow, and saw the 
outer condyle visibly affecting the shape 
as in nature. I saw the arm was in repose 
and the soft parts in relaxation. That 
combination of nature and idea which I had 
felt was so much wanting for high art, was 
here displayed to mid-day conviction." Let 
us here observe the contradiction of terms, 
art and nature. This was merely nature 
rightly represented, the only sincere and 
wise execution, scarcely art at all, but ex- 
actly that accomplishment which is the 
proper vehicle for art — which is, properly 
speaking, noble and natural design for the 
exemplification of beneficent nature. This 
was the language of art and not essential 
art itself. He continues : " When I tamed 
to the Theseus, and saw that every form was 
altered by action and repose — when I saw 
that the two sides of his back varied, one 
side stretched from the shonlder-blade being 
pulled forward, and the other compressed 
from the shoulder-blade being pushed close 
to the spine, as he rested on his elbow; 
with the belly flat, because the bowels fell 
into the pelvis as he sat— and when turn- 
ing to the Illysns, I saw the belly pro- 
truded from the figure lying on his side, 
* * * when I saw, in fact, the most 
heroic style of art, combined with all the 
essential detail of actual life, the thing was 
done* at once and for ever." 

He proceeds to, felicitate himself on be- 
ing prepared to understand all this ; as he 
well might. " I felt the fnture, I foretold 
that they would prove themselves the finest 
things on earth, that they would overturn 
the false beau-ideal, where nature was no- 
thing, and would establish the. true beau- 
ideal of which nature alone is the basis," or 
we may say where nature is all. There was 
really something extraordinary about it; 
here were these sculptures, after resting in 
their pediments for more than two thousand 
years : the poor remains of a much greater 
number of works, which had escaped the in- 
jury of time and the weather, utter destruc- 
tion from Venetian shot and shell, and the 
Turkish lime-kiln— they had even been at 
the bottom of the sea: here they were 
brought to the utmost Casitorides, to a land 
of which Phidias had perhaps never heard. 
Here, in an unknown tongue, he received 
honor for doing his work in sincerity and 
singleness of heart; .here it is observed 
that he loved his work for itself; for we 
see that he carved those parts which were 
hidden by being placed against the tympa- 
num of the pediment, with the same' love 
and "completeness as those which, "met the 
eye, differently from .Michael Angelo, 



